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ANTHROPOLOGIC MISCELLANEA 

Kutenai Basketry. — Neither in G. Wharton James' Indian Basketry x 
nor in the late O. T. Mason's comprehensive monograph on Aboriginal 
American Basketry 2 - is any basketry of the Kutenai Indians described or 
figured. In the list given on pages 367-372 of Professor Mason's work as- 
including "the names of those tribes . known to collectors as makers of 
any kind of basketry, especially in North America, together with the lin- 
guistic families to which they belong, and their locations," the Kutenai 
(or Kootenay) are not mentioned, and the collections in the United States 
National Museum at Washington apparently contain no specimens of their 
basketry. The Kutenai, however, have manufactured, and used a consider- 
able variety of objects and utensils coming properly under the head of 
basketry. Captain Palliser, 8 who visited the Kutenai country in 185 7-? 
i860, mentions their "plates and dishes of basket-work from pine root." 
In the fifty years that have elapsed since his visit the art of making the 
water-tight basket of split roots has been almost forgotten by the Upper 
Kutenai, though still in use among the Lower Kutenai, who are slower iri 
abandoning their aboriginal characteristics than the former have been. 
One of these root-baskets, collected by the present writer among the 
Lower Kutenai, is now in the Ethnological Museum of the University of 
Toronto. It was figured in his Report on these Indians to the British 
Association for the Advancement of Science in 1892/ and appears to be, 
up to* the present, the only specimen of Kutenai basketry on record. The 
general term for these root-baskets is ^yilski, and from the fact that they 
were used to hold water in stone-boiling, etc., they have come to be known 
among the Indians who know some English as " kettles," and the term is 
now often applied to the corresponding cooking utensils of the whites. 
The yitski was of all sizes, from very small ones (toys perhaps) to some, 
two feet or more in diameter, used for transportation, storage, and other 
like purposes. Another sort of wickervvork vessel, or basket, of the 
Lower Kutenai, is termed nd'hek, a name also given to certain "baskets " 
of birch-bark. The Kutenai also manufactured a conical basket-trap for 



1 Second edition, Pasadena, Cal., 1902, 274 pp. 

2 Rep. U. S. Nat. Mus., 1902, Washington, 1904, pp. 171-548. 

3 Journals, etc., London, 1 863, p. 90. 

* Eighth Report on the N. W. Tribes of Canada, London, 1892, p. 23. 
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fish, known as yd'kd, the inverted cone in the center being called yd'kd 
nd'na, i. e. little yd'kd, and also d'qkiLi&tis yakd, i. e. " the heart of the 
yd'kd. 11 In connection with the yakd was used a sort of dam of wicker- 
work and sticks termed dqk'wu'kQd. The grass bags of the Nez Perces 
were also known to the Kutenai at dtsot. From the reed or rush known 
as td'ndL the Kutenai used to make simple mats, with which they covered 
their lodges. Palliser says (p. 161), in reference to the flat and swampy 
land to the south of Flatbow (Kutenai) lake : " From these swamps also 
the Kootanie Indians obtain the klusquis or thick reed, which is the only 
article that serves them in the construction of their lodges, and the klus- 
quis is an article of barter with them to the other tribes, whose lands do 
not produce this necessary." That the Kutenai, at this time, possessed 
only ' * rush lodges, ' ' is, however, not correct, as indeed appears from 
another passage in the Journal, when we read (p. 95) : " We came upon 
a few recently deserted tents of the Kootanie Indians ; these, unlike the 
buffalo-skin lodges of Indians on the Eastern side of the Rocky Mountains, 
are formed of flat boughs of the cypree and pruche, and are covered with 
birch-bark. ' ' 

Alexander F. Chamberlain. 

The Pan-American Scientific Congress, held at Santiago, Chile, 
December 25, 1908, to January 5, 1909 reached the following agreement 
with reference to ethnological museums and the study of anthropology, 
which will prove of interest to all students in the Western Hemisphere : 

Ethnological Museums. — The Pan-American Scientific Congress agrees : 

(1) To recommend to the governments of the American republics the de- 
sirability of building in each geographic zone, ethnological museums in order 
that the existing archeological material may be increased and that the inves- 
tigations in this field be encouraged. 

(2) To solicit from the governments of these republics the adoption of the 
resolution agreed upon by the scientific congress at Montevideo in which it is 
urged that the objects of ethnologic value found in old cemeteries, etc., be 
declared public property. 

(3) To recommend to these governments to regulate the manner in which 
excavations may be made, so that they may be made only by persons with 
proper authority. 

Study of Anthropology. — The Pan-American Scientific Congress recom- 
mends the adoption of the following steps in order that the study of anthro- 
pology may be furthered : 

(1) The founding of a chair of anthropology in the universities where such 
chair does not yet exist. 

(2) Elementary studies of anthropology should be added to the study of 
natural sciences in secondary schools. 
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(3) An office of anthropological measurements should be established in 
every school, and the data obtained should be published periodically. 

Shell Embroidery from Florida. — The curious example of shell- 
work shown in figure 66 is preserved in the Pitt-Rivers Museum at 
Oxford, England. It was formerly in the Ashmolean collection. 

The specimen is said to have been collected in Florida about 1865, 
but nothing more is known of its history. Only one other piece of work 




Fig. 66. — Shell -embroidered fabric collected in Florida, 1865. 

of a similar nature can be traced by the writer — the unique piece in the 
Ashmolean Museum bearing the label " Pohatan, King of Virginia's 
Habit," which has already been described and figured in this journal 
(n. s., 1907, vol. 9, p. 38, pi. v). The decoration of the Virginia 
specimen is formed of the small shell Marginella nivosa, which differs 
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only slightly from Marginella labrosa, similarly used on the piece from 
Florida. 

The Florida example is 19^ inches square, woven or braided of a 
fiber, evidently native, but which has not been identified. A narrow 
strip of rawhide is woven along the edge, apparently intended to form 
a border. 

It is not possible to say what the different parts of the decoration may 
have been designed to represent, and the piece as a whole is quite unlike 
anything known in American collections. 

D. I. Bushnell, Jr. 

Radical Defects of Ethnology. — Ethnologists have done somewhat 
more than sociologists to make their field definite, still there are some 
grave shortcomings in the present condition of the study. Ethnologists 
claim to study races, but with all the progress of science there' is not only 
a general lack of agreement on the question as to what constitutes a race, 
but ethnology has not taken enough care to determine the meaning of the 
word itself. Does the term race denote people of to-day who resemble 
each other in one or more particulars, physical or cultural, whatever 
their parentage may be, or does it denote people who are born of the 
same stock, whatever their present similarities or dissimilarities ? Pas- 
sages may be singled out from the writings of almost every eminent 
ethnologist which would serve to show that he has confused these two 
ideas. There can be no middle course. Adopting such, one would sim- 
ply multiply blunders and create confusion in the science. If ethnologists 
are to take account of de facto similarities or dissimilarities, studies in 
philology would have very little to do with the classification. Mankind 
should be examined and classified regardless of past history. 

What should the principle in our classification be? Should it be 
skin color, or hair section, or facial or nasal indices, or physiological 
systems? There is no general agreement in accepting one and rejecting 
the rest. No rule has been laid down, no guide to the selection of such 
a principle. If we accept the historical import of the word race, then 
the studies would take a somewhat different form. In this case what we 
would desire would not be the present similarities or dissimilarities, but 
we would want to recover the history of human migrations and of the 
formation of races. In tracing this history all information which deduc- 
tions from philology, the measurements of skull, nose, face, height, and 
section of hair, the determination of pigmentation, etc., could give, would 
prove useful data, not for classification but for history. Thus our study 

AM. ANTH., N. S., 11-21. 
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of races would be a study of the separations, migrations, isolations, con- 
vergences, and intermixture of peoples. 

In his lectures on ethnology Professor Walter F. Willcox of Cornell 
University has given a rule for choosing the principles for classification. 
In biology, species are classified with reference to the relative permanence 
of different characteristics ; in the opinion of Professor Willcox the same 
principle may be applied to the study of the races. I have not seen 
this view clearly expressed in any of the treatises on ethnology, although it 
possesses merits well worthy of consideration by the students in this field. 
If this view be accepted, inquiry into the relative permanence of different 
physical characteristics of man should be undertaken, and its accept- 
ance would bring about more definiteness to the science. 

What inquiry should be assigned the term ethnology need not be dwelt 
upon. I only insist that the two inquiries should be properly differen- 
tiated and a suitable name be assigned to each. 

Shridhar V. Ketkar. 

Harvard University. 

Indian Stone Constructions near Salton Sea, California. — At the 

request of Professor W. H. Holmes of the Bureau of American Ethnology, 
an examination was made of alleged Pueblo ruins on the border of the 
Salton sea, which recently have been the subject of highly-colored press 
notices. The ruins are situated at the extreme edge of the great sink, 
nine or ten miles south of Thermal, a station of the Atlantic and Pacific 
R. R., about 135 miles east of Los Angeles. In company with Mr B. F. 
Bond, who first brought the site to notice, the writer visited the locality, 
which is of the most forbidding character. The high-water line of the old 
sea is plainly marked, and below it occur seven terraces within a distance 
of about 5 co feet from the ruin of the cliff and with a vertical drop of 
about 75 feet. The beach is covered with weatherworn and rounded 
masses of granite, of all sizes, from that of a marble to pieces weighing 
tons, but chiefly about the size of a pail. At the lowest well-defined ter- 
race are pens varying in size from a few feet to 12 by 14 feet, having 
three sides, the opening being northward, or toward the old sea. The 
walls are built of stones, laid loosely, with base broad enough to retain 
the original height of 3 to 3^- feet. Small irregular stones cover the bot- 
tom, which often slopes at an angle of five degrees to ten degrees. On 
the open side of the pens is a pile of stones occupying approximately 
one-third of the distance between the wings and about as high as the side 
walls. The pens in the main line are about 30 feet apart and extend for 
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hundreds of yards along the terrace, while above and below the line are 
many not so well preserved and less uniform in shape. The surface about 
the pens is bare rock and shows no traces of human occupancy, but along 
the old well-defined trails leading from the sea back into the canons and 
up into the high mountains, and in some other places, are found fragments 
of the most inferior red-brown undecorated pottery. 

Clearly these constructions were not habitations, and their scattered 
situation on the terrace precludes the theory that they were gardens. 

At the missionary's house at Martinez, an intelligent young Mission 
Indian said that his people regarded the stone pens as fish traps and state 
that their traditions relate that their ancestors made and used them for 
catching fish, the open side next the sea being for the purpose of holding 
the net when the tide was going out. This seems the most plausible ex- 
planation of the purpose of these curious structures. The Indian also said 
that some of the ancient houses of his people back in the mountains are of 
stone, and that they had places of burial and ceremony. 

P. G. Gates. 
South Pasadena, California. 

British Association Meeting. — The provisional program of Section 
H (Anthropology) of the British Association for the Advancement of Sci- 
ence, for the Winnipeg meeting, beginning August 25, has now reached 
us, says Nature. In arranging the proceedings of the section an attempt 
has been made, so far as possible, to cover the latest developments in an- 
thropological science. Dr T. Ashby, director of the British School at 
Rome, will deal with archeology in the western Mediterranean ; Mr R. 
M. Dawkins, director of the British School at Athens, with archeology in 
the eastern Mediterranean ; and Mr D. G. Hogarth with the archeology 
of Asia Minor, with special reference to the Hittites. Miss Breton will 
review the present state of our knowledge of the arms and armor and of 
the physical type of the ancient inhabitants of Central America. It is 
hoped that the first results of an expedition which Dr Haddon is now con- 
ducting among the natives of the western coast of North America may be 
available for the meeting. A number of prominent anthropologists of the 
United States have promised to contribute to the proceedings of the sec- 
tion. Among these may be mentioned Dr Franz Boas, who will deal 
with anthropological problems in Canada ; Miss Alice C. Fletcher, who 
will read a paper on her work among the Omaha people ; papers will also 
be contributed by Dr Gordon, of the University of Pennsylvania, and 
Mr Clarence B. Moore, of Philadelphia. Dr Harry Piers, of Halifax, 
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Nova Scotia, will deal with our present knowledge of the natives of Nova 
Scotia, and Mr C. Hill-Tout will present his final report on the natives 
of British Columbia. The valuable reports which have been presented to 
the Association from year to year by Mr Hill-Tout are the results of work 
Undertaken under the auspices of the Canadian Ethnographic Survey Com- 
mittee of the British Association, now defunct. In this connection it may 
be mentioned that papers dealing with the urgent necessity for an ethno- 
graphic survey of Canada will be contributed by Mr E. S. Hartland and 
Dr F. C. Shrubsall. Professor J. L. Myres is president of the section. 

Dr J. D. E. Schmeltz. — We regret to announce the death of Dr J. 
D. E. Schmeltz, director of the State Museum of Ethnography at Ley den, 




J. D. E. Schmeltz 

Holland. Dr Schmeltz was born at Hamburg in 1839 and began his 
work in the Godeffroy Museum in that city, whence he was called to 
Leyden in 1884 as assistant of Dr Serrurier. Later he became director 
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of the Museum, and the development of the collections during the last 
twenty years has been due to his untiring energies. He was the founder 
and editor of the Internationales Archiv fur Ethnographic 

The American Ethnological Society has reprinted Volume III of its 
Transactions, containing the important paper by William Bartram on the 
Creek and Cherokee Indians, written in 1789, and also the papers by E. 
G. Squier on the Archeology and Ethnology of Nicaragua, by J. F. Irias 
on the Rio Wanks and the Mosco Indians, by C. C. Copeland on a Choc- 
taw Tradition, by Berthold Seeman on the Aborigines of the Isthmus of 
Panama, by Andres Poey on the Antiquities of Cuba. The original 
volume was never issued, almost the whole edition being burned with the 
printing establishment. It is claimed that only fifty copies of the orig- 
inal edition were saved, but presumably a smaller number was preserved. 
The volume may be obtained from the American Ethnological Society, 
Sub-Station 84, New York City. The price is $1.25. 

An Alabama Anthropological Society has been established. It is 
composed of twelve active members, residents of Montgomery, and of 
such associate and honorary members (an unlimited number) as may be 
hereafter elected. There are to be twelve meetings each year, each 
member submitting one paper. It is planned to issue from time to time 
publications of a scientific nature and a yearly bulletin containing the 
twelve papers submitted during the year. The first regular meeting took 
place on July 22. The officers are: Thomas M. Owen, LL.D., presi- 
dent; Herbert B. Battle, Ph.D., vice-president; Peter A. Brannon, sec- 
retary ; Buckner Beasley, treasurer. The proceedings of the Society will 
appear in the next issue of the American Anthropologist. 

Professor Frederick Starr of the University of Chicago plans to 
leave for Japan early in September. His trip will cover ten month's 
time, of which eight months will be spent in the Island Empire, with 
headquarters at Tokyo. While he has many subjects of minor interest 
for investigation during his proposed trip, Professor Starr has two main 
purposes in view : (a) by aid of competent hired readers to get at the 
valuable anthropological, ethnographical, and archeological material con- 
tained in Japanese books — a mass of important matter almost unknown 
and inaccessible to the outside world ; (b) to make one of the most com- 
plete photographic records of Japan yet taken — scenery, life, arts and 
industries, architecture, etc. A moving-picture apparatus, a stereoscopic 
outfit, and high-grade regular cameras will be carried to the field ; Mr 
Manuel Gonzales, his regular photographer, will accompany Professor 
Starr on the entire expedition. 
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The Liverpool University Institute of Archeology is publish- 
ing an excellent quarterly, in octavo form, under the title Annals of 
Archceology and Anthropology. Although the first issue did not appear 
until September, 1908, the remaining numbers of Volume I were pub- 
lished before the close of the year. The number before us is devoted 
chiefly to papers on classical archeology, and is well illustrated. The 
periodical is edited by Professor J. L. Myres, in collaboration with F. P. 
Barnard, R. C. Bosanquet, J. G. Frazer, T. W. Gann, J. Garstang, J. 
G. Milne, P. E. Newberry, and T. G. Pinches. Under such favorable 
auspices it is hoped the new magazine will have support commensurate 
with its scientific and historical value. 

Mr F. C. Cole of the Field Museum of Natural History, Chicago, 
who returned from the Philippine islands the first of the year, will depart 
again for that field in October, accompained by Mrs Cole, for the purpose 
of continuing his ethnological researches in the southern islands of Min- 
doro, Palawan, Mindanao, and Negros. Since the untimely death of Dr 
William Jones, Mr S. C. Simms has been sent by the Museum to the 
islands for the purpose of continuing the task which Dr Jones had so well 
begun. It is the intention of Mr and Mrs Cole to make comparative 
studies in Bbrneo and the Malay archipelago before returning to the 
United States. 

Mr William H. Samson and Dr Wheelock Rider of Rochester, N. 
Y., have commenced the publication of a series of reprints, known as 
the ' ' Rochester Reprints. ' ' Wheel ock' s A Plain and Faithful Narrative 
of the Original Design, Rise, Progress and Present State of the Indian 
Charity -School at Lebanon, in Connecticut (Boston, 1763), and Penhal- 
low's The History of the Wars of New -England, with the Eastern Indians 
(Boston, 1726), are among the reprints that have already appeared. 

On February 1 of this year the departments of natural history of the 
Museo Nacional of Mexico became an independent establishment under 
the name Museo Nacional de Historia Natural, and the museum hitherto 
bearing the name Museo Nacional became the Museo National de Arqueo- 
logia, Historia y Etnologia. The first number of the Anales of the latter 
museum has appeared under date of May, 1909. 

Dr S. A. Barrett has been appointed curator of anthropology of 
the Public Museum of the City of Milwaukee. Under a Wisconsin law 
this museum recently established an Historical Department which carries 
with it a considerable annual appropriation that can be used for that pur- 
pose only. An addition covering 19,000 square feet and four stories in 
height is now being built for this department. 
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Dr Carl Lumholtz has gone to the arid regions of Sonora, Mexico, 
and the upper part of Lower California to make ethnological research 
among the Pima, Papago, and Cocopa Indians. He will also study the 
physical geography of the little -known region between Rio Altar and 
the mouth of the Colorado. Dr Lumholtz will be gone until next 
winter, returning in February or March. 

Professor F. W. Putnam has resigned the active curatorship of Pea- 
body Museum, Harvard University, and the professorship of anthropol- 
ogy in the University of California, and in recognition of his services 
has been appointed honorary curator of the Peabody Museum and profes- 
sor of anthropology, emeritus, in the University of California. 

An oil portrait of the late Dr Daniel Garrison Brinton has been pre- 
sented by Mrs Brinton to the University of Pennsylvania. Dr G. B. 
Gordon made the presentation address at the commencement exercises, 
June 16, and the portrait was accepted in behalf of the trustees by Provost 
Harrison. 

Dr R. Verneau has been promoted to the professorship of anthro- 
pology at the Museum of Natural History, Paris, recently made vacant 
by the death of Professor Hamy. The position of assistant to Professor 
Verneau has been filled by the appointment of Dr P. Rivet. 

Dr Frank G. Speck has been appointed instructor in anthropology 
in the University of Pennsylvania, not in the University of California as 
has been announced. Dr Speck will spend part of the summer among 
the Montagnais Indians of Canada. 

A grant of 4000 francs from the Bonaparte fund of 25,000 francs has 
been made by the Paris Academy of Sciences to M. Chevalier to assist 
him in carrying on his geographical and ethnographical researches in the 
French colonies in tropical Africa. 

At the annual meeting of the Anthropological Society of Washing- 
ton, held April 20, Dr J. Walter Fewkes was elected president, Mr 
James Mooney vice-president, Dr John R. Swanton secretary, and Mr 
George C. Maynard treasurer. 

Professor F. W. Putnam has been elected honorary member of the 
Societa Italiana d'Antropologia, Etnologia e Psicologia Comparata of 
Florence, Italy. Since 1887 he has been a corresponding member of this 
society. 

Sir Francis Galton has made a further donation of ^500 to the 
maintenance of the Laboratory for National Eugenics under the direction 
of Professor Karl Pearson of the University of London. 
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The Lucy Wharton Drexel medal of the University of Pennsylvania 
has been awarded to Rudolph Ernest Bruennow in recognition of his 
exploration and scientific research in Arabia and Syria. 

By the will of Miss Emma Sarah Wolfe bequests of ^1000 each are 
made to the Royal Anthropological Institute of Great Britian and Ireland 
and the Royal Archaeological Society. 

Dr George A. Dorsey has obtained leave of absence from the Field 
Museum of Natural History, Chicago, and will spend the next three years 
in Europe. 

Dr Roland B. Dixon, assistant professor of anthropology in Har- 
vard University, is spending the summer in New Zealand and Australia. 

Dr A. M. Tozzer of Harvard University has been given leave of 
absence for 1909-10 to carry on archeological investigations in Guatemala. 

Dr A. W. Nieuwenhuis has succeeded the late Dr Schmeltz as editor 
of the Internationales Archiv fur Ethnographie ', published at Leiden. 

We regret to record the death, on March 6, of Professor August Mau, 
noted especially for his archeological researches in Pompeii. 

Dr Francis Galton was elevated to a baronetcy on the occasion of 
King Edward's birthday. 



